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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. Ill, No. 2 September, 1916 

SOME VEEENDBYE ENIGMAS 

The discovery in South Dakota of the lead plate, deposited 
somewhere west of the Missouri river by the Verendrye sons 
during their explorations in 1743, has aroused new interest in the 
discoveries of this remarkable family. The announcement of 
the finding of the lead plate was made two years ago in a paper 
prepared by Doane Robinson, secretary and superintendent of 
the South Dakota department of history, for the Mississippi val- 
ley historical association. 1 In the report of the South Dakota 
department of history the whole career of Verendrye and his 
sons is treated with great minuteness and a very full account of 
the finding of the lead plate is given. 2 The principal paper is 
contributed by Charles E. De Land, who discusses fully the ques- 
tion of the Dakota topography of the two principal visits made 
by the Verendryes into the territory included in the present 
states of North and South Dakota. In spite of the rather posi- 
tive claims of these two writers, their main contentions, except 
for the identification of the plate, still remain unproved hypothe- 
ses because of the lack of evidence offered in support of them. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether it is worth while to en- 
ter into a discussion of mere topography dealing with so remote 
a time and place. There has been furnished us quite recently, 
however, an excellent precedent in the notable work of Mr. Her- 
bert E. Bolton of California university in his identification of the 
site of the fortified station in Texas where La Salle's imperial 

1 Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings (Cedar Bapids, 1914), 
7: 246 ff. 

2 South Dakota historical collections (Pierre, 8. D., 1914), 7: 89-403. 
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dream of French colonization came to a disastrous end. Veren- 
drye may well vie with La Salle in his claim to a high place in 
onr history. He, too, planned and partly completed a fur trade 
empire of continental dimensions and his sons lived to see it 
crumble away to nothing. His journeyings and his discoveries, 
his plans and his failures have an abiding interest for every stu- 
dent of western history. 

The problem presented by the records of the Verendrye ex- 
plorations is by no means as simple as might seem from the ref- 
erences to the exploits of the father and sons in the various 
works dealing with western history. The names of the Indian 
tribes in the region west of the Missouri river are hardly recog- 
nizable as they appear in the journal of the trip made by the 
sons in 1742-3. The elder Verendrye discovered the upper Mis- 
souri river but he applied another name to the stream. Even 
the name of the distant range of mountains seen on their farthest 
western trip is still a matter of conjecture. Many of the ac- 
counts are contradictory and the English translation of the jour- 
nal of the elder Verendrye in Brymner's Report on Canadian 
archives for 1889 8 (which has been widely used) is so faulty as 
to lead many badly astray both as to geography and chronology. 
Another common difficulty has been that Parkman's main con- 
tentions regarding the Verendryes, with all the errors and omis- 
sions involved, have been accepted by the later writers, who have 
quite uniformly failed to take up the subject de novo as he did, 
and who have consequently not taken advantage of the documen- 
tary material that has come to hand since his time. Again, none 
of those writing upon the Verendrye travels in the Dakotas seem 
to have taken any account of evidence derived from the native 
tribes actually living in these far western regions, whose knowl- 
edge of their local geography and tribal life for the eighteenth 
century is as complete and exact as ours is vague and unscienti- 
fic. In discussing the wanderings of the Verendrye sons west of 
the Missouri river in 1742-3, therefore, it is important to know 
all that can be learned of topography and tribal history from 
those groups who once occupied it and who hunted and warred 
there for generations. Though this is an obvious course to pur- 
sue in dealing with the present question, yet no one has taken 

s Douglas Brymner, Bepott on Canadian archives, 1889 (Ottawa, 1890). 
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the pains to accumulate this kind of evidence or even to indicate 
that it is indispensable. 

In 1738 the elder Verendrye made an overland journey from 
his trading post on the Assiniboine river, Fort La Reine (on 
the site of the present city of Portage La Prairie), southwest to 
Turtle mountains and beyond to an Indian village, which he 
reached December 3 and the residents of which he called the 
Mantannes. His son led a further expedition to a neighboring 
village of the same tribe, which was located on a river Verendrye 
calls riviere des Mantannes. The whole party returned to Fort 
La Reine the following February. In 1742 two sons of Veren- 
drye led another exploring expedition into the region west of the 
Missouri river. Starting from Fort La Reine on April 28 they 
reached the Mantanne village on the Missouri river the nine- 
teenth of May. On July 23 they began their journey westward 
and southwestward, returning to the Mantanne village May 18, 
1743, and rejoining their father at Fort La Reine on July 2. 

In the present paper it is proposed to discuss the enigmas 
that present themselves in that portion of the Verendrye jour- 
nals that records their travels in the region of the Dakotas. 
There is first the identification of Verendrye 's Mantannes. It 
has been customary for our writers to accept Parkman's identi- 
fication and to assume that this tribe, visited by Verendrye in 
1738, is the historic tribe known as the Mandan. The Mandan 
were made famous by the visit of Lewis and Clark to their vil- 
lages on the Knife river in 1804-5. This tribe was nearly de- 
stroyed by the smallpox in 1837 ; they moved" to their present 
location on the Fort Berthold reservation about 1845, where they 
have lived ever since with the Gros Ventre and Arikara tribes. 

There is not a particle of evidence offered by Parkman to sup- 
port his identification of the Mantannes, but in his wholly un- 
critical conclusion he is followed without variation by every 
writer since his time. It is important to locate as exactly as 
possible the Mantanne village on the Missouri river because it 
is the terminus of the 1738 journey and the starting point for 
the expedition of the two Verendrye sons west of the Missouri 
river in 1742. If this tribe was the historic Mandan, it is less 
difficult to locate them since the whereabouts of the Mandan is 
a matter of record as early as 1764. But beyond the similarity 
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of the two words Mantanne and Mandan there is nothing to con- 
nect the historic Mandan with the tribe visited by Verendrye in 
1738. The name Mandan has been applied to the present tribe 
by the whites ; it was not used by the neighboring Indians and 
the tribe itself has never recognized it as belonging to them. 4 
The only evidence of which I know regarding the origin of the 
name Mantanne is given by Verendrye himself in his journal 
for 1738. He says concerning the Mantannes that they "were 
formerly called Ouachipouanne ; according to the Monsony 5 
[they were called] Courtchouatte ; [according to the] Crees 
[they were called] Mantannes, these were the names of the na- 
tion. ' ' 6 This being the origin of the name Mantanne, it is man- 
ifest that the historic Mandan could not have been the tribe 
known under three distinct names in Canada and described by 
the Indians there to Verendrye in 1728. The Mandan who were 
visited by Lewis and Clark never passed north of the Knife 
river previous to 1837 and a large number of their own tradi- 
tions clearly indicate an origin on the Atlantic coast. 7 The in- 
itial blunder made by Parkman and copied by all later writers 
lies in his idea that no other tribe on the upper Missouri river ex- 
cept Verendrye 's Mantannes lived in earth lodge villages, raised 
corn and tobacco, and made pottery. But it is a matter of gener- 
al knowledge that not one but three tribes on the upper Missouri 
river had from early times a culture similar to that described as 
possessed by Verendrye 's Mantannes in 1738. The southermost 
of these three tribes were the Arikara, a branch of the Pawnee, 

* The Hidatsa or Gros Ventres at the north of the Mandan called them Aropoqua 
or Adalipakoa, and the Dakota at the south called them Mawatani. Their own name 
for themselves was Numakaki and sometimes Nuata. The present Chippewa at Turtle 
mountains call all three tribes on the Fort Berthold reservation by the collective 
name Panemo, or earth lodge dwellers. 

5 ' ' Monsoni. An Algonquian tribe in British America, often classed as a part of 
the Cree, to whom they are closely related, although they seem to be almost as closely 
related to the northern Chippewa." Handbook of American Indians north of Mex- 
ico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smithsonial institution, bureau of American ethnology, 
bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907-1910), 1:932. 

e Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 11. The quotation is consider- 
ably modified by the addition of semicolons and by the interpellation of the words 
m brackets. As the French version stands, it is a mere jumble of names. 

i One of their set forms of speech in relating their early history is : "A long 
time ago when we lived wheie the Missouri river flows into the water that is not good 
to drink." 
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having their origin far to the southwest. North of them were 
the historic Mandan already described. Farthest to the north 
were the Hidatsa or Gros Ventres, a tribe known to have lived 
in Canada and one of whose village sites has been identified as 
far north as Graham's island, Devils lake, in northern North 
Dakota. Matthews states that the Hidatsa. had wars with the 
Shoshone or Snake Indians of the Rocky mountain region and 
made raids against the Chippewa of Minnesota territory. 8 
The Hidatsa Indians have, moreover, a distinct tradition of a 
southward migration in the last half of the eighteenth century 
from the Devils lake region to a point on the Missouri where 
they crossed over and joined the northward moving Mandan on 
the western side. 9 The Hidatsa were the first to lead the way to 
the north and were always found north of the Mandan. They 
even claimed the right to fix a limit to the northward movement 
of the Mandan, this point being the principal village of the 
Hidatsa on the northern side of the Knife river. As far as 
tribal or historic records go, therefore, the Hidatsa have always 
been found north of the Mandan and no reversal of this order 
is a matter either of record or of legend. An explorer from 
Canada, accordingly, traversing the country southwest of Turtle 
mountains toward the Missouri river, would of necessity first 
come into contact with the Hidatsa tribe and would find them 
also on friendly terms with their nearest neighbors at the north, 
the Assiniboin. In Verendrye 's account of the Mantannes, 
which he met in 1738, the intimacy of this tribe with the Assini- 
boin is clearly indicated. Verendrye travels into the Dakotas 
with an escort of Assiniboin and they remain with his party in 
large numbers until the Mantanne village is reached. Here they 
spend some days in visiting and trading with the Mantannes 
and Verendrye uses Assiniboin guides for his return trip. The 
Verendrye sons in 1743, on their return from their far western 
exploration, find Assiniboin at the same Mantanne village and 
go with them to Fort La Reine. 

The evidence given in the Verendrye journal of 1738 is very 

8 Washington Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Eidatsa Indians 
(Washington, D. C, 1877), p. 60 ff. 

9 The writer, during a field trip in the region, obtained from a leading Hidatsa 
of the Fort Berthold reservation the exact location of this crossing. Both Hidatsa 
and Mandan speak of this event as a matter of common knowledge. 
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clear as to the exact geographical relation of these three tribes, 
the Hidatsa, the Mandan and the Arikara. In connection with 
his visit to the Mantanne village, he says : "All that I wanted 
to know and the few questions which I had put were asked in 
the evening after every one had retired, such as, if there were 
many people along the river going down, and what nations. . . 
I was answered . . . that at a day's journey from the last 
of their forts were the Pananas, who had many forts, then the 
Pananis ; that these two nations who held much of the country, 
and who were now at war for four years, had always from all 
time been closely united and in alliance together. . . The 
Pananas and Pananis made their forts like them. ' ' 10 Here, then,, 
according to Verendrye himself are three separate and distinct 
tribes building villages of the same type along the Missouri river 
and living in close contact with each other, and he names them 
in order from north to south as the Mantannes, the Pananas, 
and the Pananis. Matthews is authority for the statement that, 
about 1764, two branches of the Hidatsa tribe lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the Heart river, along with the Arikara and Man- 
dan. 11 In the Verendrye account above quoted, it is to be noted 
that the Hidatsa were only a day's journey from their neighbors 
in 1738 and it is not unlikely that the northern tribe had mi- 
grated southward during the intervening years for the advan- 
tage of trade and war alliance. 

Another factor of considerable importance in the identifica- 
tion of a particular tribe is the character of its holy house or 
medicine lodge. The Hidatsa did not have a medicine lodge in 
their villages, but at some distance from a village group stood 
a "holy tepee," a temporary structure of boughs where relig- 
ious ceremonies were carried on. In each Mandan village, on 
the other hand, there was to be found a "holy tepee" of peculiar 
construction always facing down the Missouri river and stand- 
ing isolated in a clear space and a little at one side. In the cen- 
ter of the cleared space stood what Catlin called the "holy 
canoe," while the houses of the principal men of the village were 
arranged in a circle about this space. 12 

io Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1S89, p. 18. 

11 Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 39 

!2 For a detailed account of the appearance of the holy house and the sacred 
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The Arikara have likewise in each village or in each village 
group a "holy tepee," before which there stands conspicuously, 
a sacred object. Applying this test to the village of the Man- 
tannes visited by the Verendrye party in 1738, it becomes ap- 
parent from his description that the characteristic "holy tepee" 
of the historic Mandan is not present either in the first Man- 
tanne village discovered, or in the second and larger village on 
the riviere des Mantannes. Verendrye would scarcely have 
overlooked this "holy tepee" for he tells us he had the lodges 
counted and he and his companions explored every part of the 
Mantanne village, where he was detained some ten days. More- 
over, his son reported upon his return from the second village 
regarding what he saw as follows: "The fort (village) is on 
the bank of the river, as large again as this; the squares and 
streets very fine and clean. . . From what they could hear all 
their forts (villages) were alike; who saw one saw them all, 
with this difference, that some were larger than others ; that the 
last was the largest of all and nearest to the Pananas." 13 Here 
are two observers, alert to see and describe new things, report- 
ing-on what they saw in separate villages of the Mantannes and 
the same absence of this typical Mandan structure is to be 
noticed in their accounts. If the villages seen by the Veren- 
dryes were Hidatsa, then the absence of the "holy tepee" would 
be natural since the structure was at a considerable distance 
from their village and was never used during the winter season. 
Parkman had been sufficiently impressed by the accounts of 
Catlin and Maximilian to recognize the important place held by 
the "holy tepee" in the historic Mandan village. In speaking 
of the visit of the Verendrye sons in 1742 to the Mantanne vil- 
lage on the Missouri river he feels constrained to say : ' ' Thus, 
though the report of the two brothers is too concise and brief, 
we know what they saw when they entered the central area, or 
public square, of the village. . . Among the other structures 
was the sacred "medicine lodge," distinguished by three or four 
tall poles planted before it, each surmounted by an effigy look- 

objeets connected with it in a Mandan village and for Indian drawings illustrating 
the same, see Collections of the state historical society of North Dakota (Bismarck, 
N. D., 1906), 1: 431 ff. 

is Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, pp. 20-22. This translation is 
reprinted in full in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 323-348. 
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ing mucin like a scarecrow, and meant as an offering to the 
spirits." 14 

But Verendrye's journal furnishes still further evidence that 
the Mantannes were in reality the Hidatsa or Gros Ventres. 
The fortifications of the first Mantanne village which Verendrye 
declared were not Indian are exactly like the ancient defensive 
works of the Hidatsa villages. 15 Verendrye's Mantanne village 
was on a small hill, well fortified against enemies. He describes 
it thus: "The fort (village) is built on a height in the open 
prairie with a ditch upwards of fifteen feet deep by fifteen to 
eighteen feet wide. Their fort can only be gained by steps or 
posts which can be removed when threatened by an enemy." 16 
There are a large number of old sites of Mandan villages in 
North Dakota on both sides of the Missouri river, most of which 
have been surveyed by the state historical society. In no in- 
stance has a village site been found at all corresponding to the 
Mantanne village of Verendrye. The Mandan villages are in- 
variably located along the Missouri river and never at a distance 
from it. They occupy the second bench along this stream, well 
above the flood stage and their villages are not above but on a 
level with the prairie. On the other hand it is not uncommon to 
find an old site of an Hidatsa village on a considerable height 
and prepared for defense in much the same way as is given by 
Verendrye for the Mantanne village he sees in 1738. Several of 
such Hidatsa sites have been located and identified in North 
Dakota along the Missouri river." 

By clear ethnological evidence, therefore, Verendrye's Man- 
tannes are seen to be merely a northern village of the Hidatsa 
tribe. The facts concerning the name, the general location, the 
holy house, the elevated site for defense and the characteristic 
fortifications are together conclusive in this identification. How 
the Cree name for the Hidatsa tribe was transferred to the his- 

1* Francis Parkman, Half century of conflict (Boston, 1.898), 2: 43. 

is This information was obtained from Poor Wolf, an old Hidatsa Indian, to 
whom was given Verendrye's account of the Mantanne fortifications. He identified 
this form of defense as that belonging to his people at a very early time. 

ie Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 21. 

17 On the subject of identification of Mandan, Hidatsa, and Ankara villages see 
Collections of the state historical society of North Dalcota (Bismarck, N. D., 1908), 
2 : 498 ff. 
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toric Mandans to the total exclusion of their own name, and 
when its adoption by writers and historians took place remains 
still an unsolved enigma. 

Aside from the evidence cited as occurring in the Verendrye 
journal, the eminent explorer has also furnished us with two 
excellent geographical clues as to the location of his Mcmtanne 
village. On the eighth of December, the day after his son re- 
turned from his brief trip to the Missouri river, the latitude of 
the village was ascertained as 48° 12', north latitude. Ignoring 
this simple statement of fact, probably on account of the mis- 
leading name Mantanne, Parkman locates this village at the 
mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20' north latitude, while 
De Land and Eobinson locate the village at the mouth of the 
Heart river, which is 46° 50' north latitude. None of these 
authors explain why Verendrye could not perform the relatively 
simple task of ascertaining the correct latitude; apparently it 
is excuse enough for refusing to accept his figures that they 
were trying to reconcile them with the probable location of the 
historic Mandan in 1738. Now that there seems no further nec- 
essity for attempting this impossible task, Verendrye 's figures 
are very significant since they give us an east and west line, 
somewhere upon which was discovered the most northern Man- 
tanne village. From the journal we learn the additional fact 
that Verendrye 's son set out on December 6 and returned the 
next day with news of the second of the Mantanne villages on 
the Missouri river, or, as it is called, riviere des Mantannes. 
It has been quite generally overlooked that while Verendrye 
engaged in his long western trip in 1738 to find out a way to the 
western sea or the Pacific, at the same time he expected to dis- 
cover a westward flowing river, down which he could go in boats 
to the western ocean. Not knowing at this time of the existence 
of the great Rocky mountain range, he imagined that it would 
be possible to establish a lucrative trade with the far east by 
means of this river of the west. On his return to Fort La Reine 
in February, 1739, he prepared his journal as a report to Gov- 
ernor Beauharnais of what he had done up to the last of May, 
1739. One of the last entries deserves more attention than it 
has yet received. It is as follows: "I discovered recently a 
river flowing to the west. All the lakes and rivers of which I 
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have had any knowledge go to Hudson's Bay, the Sea of the 
North, except the 'riviere des Mantannes.' I will obtain com- 
plete knowledge of it this summer, either by myself or some per- 
son on my behalf." 18 A westward flowing river on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies and of a size to justify the above entry in 
a sober report of progress to the highest official in New France 
would seem to be a sufficiently startling statement to attract 
some little speculation. Parkman does not make note of it nor 
do any of his imitators or successors. Yet in Verendrye's re- 
port of a westward flowing river is to be found a most important 
clue to the location of his Mantanne village. It is. true that 
Verendrye did not himself see this river but he relied upon his 
son's report made verbally to him upon his return from his 
day's journey to the second Mantanne village. It is given in 
the journal as follows : "That the river appeared to go, accord- 
ing to the compass, south west by south. By signs given to 
them the lower part may go to the sea to the south west by 
west. ' ' 19 Bearing in mind that Verendrye was in search of a 
westward flowing river on this voyage, it is not difficult to see 
why he considered his son 's account a sufficient warrant for the 
entry quoted above in his official report. By inquiry among the 
old Hidatsa Indians the writer succeeded in locating the site of 
an ancient Hidatsa village at the big bend of the Missouri river 
in McLean county at the northwestern corner of the Fort Ber- 
thold reservation, one mile south of the Little Knife river and 
on the east side of the Missouri river. The old site had long 
before been washed into the river but for many years previous 
to this it had been visited by Indians and whites and was well 
known locally. The old garden and the burial place can still be 
pointed out. On visiting this spot, known as Old Crossing, the 
Missouri river was ascertained to make an actual southwesterly 
detour of several miles past the front of the old village site. 
As viewed from a high butte near the same point the river had 
every appearance of continuing its westerly course to a distant 
range of hills that seemed to lie along its banks ten miles to the 
southwest. The actual course of the river was completely shut 
off by the high bluffs close at hand and might easily escape 

is Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, pp. 26-28. 
is Idem, p. 22. 
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observation. At this -point, probably, Verendrye 's son, stop- 
ping at the Mantanne village merely overnight, took the ap- 
parent course of the river by compass, interpreted the signs 
given him by the natives as best he could and, seeing such evi- 
dent indications to the southwest of the course of the river, 
made his report accordingly. If he had stayed more than one 
night he would have undoubtedly discovered by more careful 
observations the true course of the river. But it was in the 
dead of winter, he was in great haste, and he was, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the Indian language. Under these adverse cir- 
cumstances he may easily be excused for reporting on such in- 
sufficient evidence. Undoubtedly when Verendrye 's son, Pierre, 
visited the Mantanne villages in 1741 he ascertained the truth 
regarding the course of the river since we do not again hear of 
any further attempt to explore a westward flowing river. Con- 
siderable confusion has arisen over the conflict of dates in the 
Brymner translation of the Verendrye journal of 1738-39. If 
the French version is followed most of the difficulties disappear. 
Thus we find that on December fourth Verendrye assembled the 
Indians in council and the Assiniboin departed the next day, the 
fifth. On the sixth of December, after the departure of the As- 
siniboin (not six days after this occurrence) he sent his son with 
a party to the second village of the Mantannes. On the even- 
ing of December 7 (not the fourth, an error in the French ver- 
sion) they return from the trip, after an absence of only two 
days. On the eighth Verendrye orders his son to take the lati- 
tude of the village. 20 The distance of a day's journey between 
the two Mantanne villages is further established by an entry in 
the journal of the Verendrye sons kept during their journey of 
1742-43. On their return trip they reach the Mantanne village 
on the Missouri river May 18, 1743, and here the travelers had 
expected to rest for fifteen or twenty days. The journal adds : 
"but on the 26th I learned that there were some Assiniboines at 
Fort la Butte, who were about to set out for Fort La Beine. 
We got ourselves ready promptly to profit by the occasion and 
to place ourselves through them under cover from dangers from 
the enemy. We came to Fort la Butte the morning of the 

20 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 20. 
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27th. ' ' 21 Fort la Butte, is, of course, the first Mantanne village, 
discovered in 1738, a fortified village on a hill or butte. Such 
villages in the Verendrye accounts are always called forts to 
distinguish them from, the open and undefended encampments 
of Indians on the move or not located permanently. Here, as 
in 1738, a forced march of one day sufficed to cover the distance 
between the two villages of the Mantannes. Further confirma- 
tory evidence as to the location of this second Mantanne village 
on the Missouri river is to be found in an undated map of Veren- 
drye 's discoveries. 22 Though no little of this map is distorted 
out of all proportion, there are some points in it of special in- 
terest. Here is shown the riviere des Mantannes with a note 
appended to the name indicating that it is believed to be the 
Missouri river. This river is also drawn with a wide bend to 
the west, beyond which no further indication of its course is 
shown, and at this point is indicated the village des Ouachi- 
pouans, a name which Verendrye mentions as having formerly 
been applied to the Mantannes. 23 A dotted line runs north east 
from this village to the Assiniboine river and suggests the route 
taken by the Verendryes from the Mantanne villages to Fort 
la Eeine, though this post is placed on the map about a hundred 
leagues farther down the Assiniboine from the point of inter- 
section with the trail. Another old map of 1772 shows the 
"Mantons River, which is supposed to be the same as the Mis- 
souri." 24 The lower course of the Missouri is drawn farther 
south on this map to its intersection with the Mississippi but 
there is no connection indicated between these two segments. 
Both of these maps have in common the separation of the upper 
from the lower course of the Missouri river and on each map 

21 Pierre Margry, Decouvertes et etablissements des Frangats dans I'ouest et dams 
le sud de VAmenque septentrionale (Paris, 1888), 6: 610. 

22 Map of the discoveries of Verendrye. The original is in the Quebec seminary 
and a copy of the onginal made by Eev. P. M. O'Leary is in the dominion archives 
at Ottawa. The map used by the writer was made from the copy on file at Ottawa 
by Hensley E. Holden. 

2 3 This name is slightly altered on the map used by the writer but it sufficiently 
resembles the spelling given in the Verendrye journal of 1738 to justify the use of 
the word as found above. 

24 A general map of America, divided into north and south, and West Indies, with 
the newest discoveries (London, 1772). 
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we see evidence of Verendrye 's Mantanne river, which he no 
doubt later identified as the Missouri. 

The fixing of the location of the second of the Mantanne vil- 
lages on the east bank of the Missouri, one mile south of the 
mouth of the Little Knife river at Old Crossing, is of material 
assistance in tracing the later journey of the Verendrye sons in 
1742-43. From their journal we know that they left this Man- 
tanne village on the Missouri July 23, 1742, with two Mantanne 
guides. Their route lay between the Yellowstone and the Little 
Missouri in a general southwest direction. They met succes- 
sively the Beaux Hommes, the Gens de Chevaux, the Petite 
Renard, and the Pioya. Finally in company with a war party 
of the Gens de L'Arc, they reach a village of the Serpent tribe, 
which Parkman identifies as the Snake or Shoshone. At this 
point a wooded range of mountains is observed, which repre- 
sents the point farthest west attained by the party. Whether 
the mountains seen were the Big Horn range of the Eocky 
mountains may still be a matter of doubt but it is certain they 
can not be identified as the Black Hills, since the route of the 
party along the upper waters of the Yellowstone and Powder 
rivers was obviously far to the west of this region. Owing to 
the fact that the Verendrye sons were traveling with a war 
party when the Big Horn range came in view, a change of plans 
on the part of the war chiefs compelled the Frenchmen to turn 
back without being able to push their explorations further 
toward their goal, the western sea. From about the middle of 
February to the first of March, 1743, they continued with this 
tribe traveling east-southeast. On the first of March they estab- 
lished communication with a tribe called by them "Gens de la 
Petite Cerise," who had already been ten days on the return 
march from their winter quarters. This tribe seems to have 
reached their destination on March 17, making a total of twenty- 
seven days' journey, or not far from 150 miles. The Verendrye 
sons reach the fort of the Petite Cerise, situated on a river the 
Frenchmen call variously "des Missouris" and "Missourys." 

The lead plate referred to in the earlier portion of this paper 
was found on a bare knoll a short distance from the city of Fort 
Pierre, which is situated about two miles from the mouth of Bad 
river, a tributary of the Missouri. It is only natural that De 
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Land and Robinson should seek to identify the spot where the 
lead plate was discovered with that where the Verendrye sons 
record they buried a lead plate near the village of the Petite 
Cerise. The geographical difficulties in this identification are, 
however, almost insuperable. It is at least 350 miles in an air 
line from the foot of the Big Horn range*, Wyoming, where they 
were camped with the Gens de I' Arc, to the mouth of the Bad 
river in South Dakota. By the detours inevitable in actual 
travel in a broken country this distance would be considerably 
more, which would increase the total journey by at least 100 
miles. Could the Verendrye sons have covered this distance 
from February 14 to March 19, in view of the fact that until the 
first of March they traveled with the whole village of the Gens 
de L'Arc and could not average more than five or six miles a 
day? A second difficulty arises from the fact that along both 
banks of the Missouri river from the mouth of Bad river north- 
ward there are to be found today numerous sites of abandoned 
villages of the Arikara, Mandan, and Hidatsa tribes. In 1743 
these old sites must have been the homes of hundreds of seden- 
tary earth-lodge people, whom Verendrye refers to in 1738 as 
Pananas and Pananis. If these French explorers really reached 
the banks of the Missouri river at a point so far north as Bad 
river in South Dakota, and bearing in mind that one of them 
learned the language of the Petite Cerise at this point, they must 
have heard of these earth-lodge people in fortified villages 
stringing northward along the great river to the Mantannes 
themselves, only a day's journey from the last of the Panana. 
But the journal is significantly silent upon these very interest- 
ing and essential details. 

A third difficulty in the hypothesis that they actually reached 
the Missouri river at this point is to be found in the fact that 
our travelers did not use the river on their return trip. It is 
hardly conceivable that having reached such a series of earth 
lodges as are to be found on the Missouri river they would 
not recognize their relation to the Mantanne villages and use 
this river as a convenient highway for their return. So obvious 
a course, indeed, seems to have occurred to De Land, who takes 
it for granted in his account of the matter. But there are two 
plain facts given regarding the return journey of the Verendrye 
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sons which make the Missouri river route impossible. The first 
is the direction taken which is given as follows : "Next day we 
went on on our way, sometimes norjh-north-east and sometimes 
north-north-west, until we came tovthe Mantanes, without ad- 
venture. ' ' 25 The care taken by the Chevalier in keeping record 
of direction, distance and other items of the journey was obvi- 
ously that the journal might be of use to his father or to him- 
self in later explorations. Is it conceivable, then, that he would 
use the course of such a river as the Missouri and not mention 
it somewhere in his itinerary? Yet no mention of this capital 
fact is found in the careful record he made of this trip. We 
know that the Verendrye party did not return to the Mantcmne 
village by way of the Missouri river for another excellent rea- 
son. The words used at the end of the above quotation are 
"without adventure." If they passed up the Missouri river 
along the entire length of which were scattered Arikara, Man- 
dan, and Hidatsa villages, from out of which hundreds of hunt- 
ers were constantly ranging, how would it be possible for our 
travelers to record that they met with no adventure and why 
do not the names of these sedentary village people appear on 
the pages of a journal which had been so carefully kept! We 
may thus eliminate both the Missouri river route and the Bad 
river site from any further consideration in dealing with the 
probable course taken by the Verendrye party in 1743. It is no 
more than is due to the fortunate discoverers of the Verendrye 
lead plate, however, to offer some suggestion as to how the relic 
came to be buried at the mouth of Bad river. The knoll where 
it was found is a bare gumbo hill with no indication of the 
pyramid of stones which the Frenchmen so carefully erected on 
the spot where they buried the lead plate. Even granting the 
dubious evidence of old residents as to the earlier presence of a 
stone pile on the hill where the plate was found, the fact remains 
that a stone pile over one hundred years old should leave some 
trace of its existence in the soil where it stood. Some minute 
fragments of stone mingled with the soil would most certainly 
indicate where the larger stones had crumbled under the action 
of a century of Dakota frost and heat. But the evidence seems 

asMargry, DScwvertes et Stablissements das Frangais dans . . . I'Amerigne 
septentrionale, 6: 610. 
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positive on this point, nothing but the heavy black soil of the 
region was to be seen at the spot where the lead plate was first 
found. Again, it is hardly conceivable that so important a plate 
would be buried without a covering sufficient to protect it from 
the elements that would in time destroy it. It is proper to in- 
quire how a soft plate like this one was carried on the long jour- 
ney from Fort La Eeine. The leather case or wooden box in 
which it was enclosed should have left some trace in the soil 
where the plate was found. The fact that nothing of this nature 
was discovered, but that on the contrary the lead plate was ap- 
parently entirely unprotected in the soil, scarcely seems in har- 
mony with the known purpose of depositing the plate at this 
point. The lead plate which was found at the mouth of Bad 
river was placed in the ground as a government record and its 
preservation was naturally a consideration of the highest im- 
portance. There has so far been no evidence produced which 
would indicate anything beyond purely fortuitous deposit of 
this plate at the spot where it was picked up. When the elder 
Verendrye left a similar plate at the Mantanne village in 1738, 
he wrote in his journal: "I gave the head chief a flag [and] 
gave him a leaden plate, which I had ornamented with ribbon 
at the four corners. It was put in a bos to be kept in perpetuity, 
in memory of my taking possession of their lands, which I did 
in the King's name. It will be preserved from father to son, 
better than if I had put it in the ground, where it would have 
run the risk of being stolen." 26 The elder Verendrye knew 
Indians rather better than did his sons, who buried their lead 
plate and sought to conceal their act by telling the Indians they 
had merely set up a pile of stones in memory of their visit. In- 
dian curiosity in regard to the white strangers was as keen as 
ours would be in a similar case. It is quite in accordance with 
Indian nature to suppose that later they removed the stones and 
sought to discover what their white visitors had tried so care- 
fully to conceal. The lead plate would thus pass from hand to 
hand till it found a resting place where chance might dictate, 
the fate of many another piece of property once belonging to 
the whites. It is even conceivable that the supposed secret 
burial of the lead plate was in reality observed by the Indians, 

26 Brynmer, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 25. 
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in spite of the recorded opinion of the Chevalier to the contrary. 
A people of ambushes and surprises like the Indians, skilled in 
hunting wild things, could fairly be trusted to outwit any chance 
white men coming among them. 

But if the Verendrye sons did not reach the Missouri river in 
1743, to what stream did they give the name "des Missouris?" 
The journal kept by the Chevalier records his stay at the village 
of the Petite Cerise from March 19 to April 2, 1743. A careful 
reading of the journal at this point will show that this tribe of 
Indians were overtaken on their way from their winter quarters 
to their summer village, a distance of twenty-seven days ' march. 
The habit of moving from summer villages in the fall and from 
winter quarters back again in the spring has been observed and 
has been repeatedly described as existing among the Hidatsa, 
the Mandan and the Arikara, The permanent homes are always 
on the open prairie along the river while their winter homes are 
in the bottom timber lands, usually under water during spring 
and early summer. Their winter villages are never more than 
a few miles from their summer quarters and always close to 
abundant timber for fuel and fodder. The behavior of the 
tribe called Petite Cerise is not at all that of the dwellers along 
the heavily timbered Missouri river. Why should they have 
wintered some one hundred fifty miles from a river that 
abounded in fuel? Moreover, the Chevalier tells us that he 
learned the language of this tribe during his stay with them but 
he does not record that they told him of the many villages of 
the Pananis and Pananas just at the north of them. 

On the other hand let us suppose that the Petite Cerise were 
met by the Frenchmen on their way from their winter quarters 
on the wooded slopes of the Laramie range in Colorado to the 
treeless banks of the north fork of the upper Platte. The Platte 
is not unlike the Missouri in its turbid waters and its wide 
stretches of sand bar and shallow water. It is a well known 
fact that the Indians on any large river considered it as a single 
stream to the point where it entered the ocean or other large 
body of water. Thus the Mandan always speak of the Missouri 
as discharging its waters into the gulf of Mexico and they do 
not recognize the existence of the Mississippi. Similarly, it is 
not inconceivable that the tribes living on the Platte river might 
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extend the name Missouri up the entire length of the important 
tributary of the Missouri river upon which they lived. Certain- 
ly, in the prevailing lack of geographical knowledge concerning 
the west at this time, one could hardly expect the Verendrye 
sons to identify with the river they called "des Missouris" that 
stream the elder Verendrye named riviere des Mantatmes. 
That they did not so connect these names and use the river on 
their return trip has already been shown. But if the Petite 
Cerise had their fortified village on the upper Platte, they might 
be at war with the sedentary tribes on the upper Missouri or 
be totally ignorant of them, and hence would not give informa- 
tion concerning them to the explorers. Last of all, from the 
upper Platte it would be possible to return to the Mantanne vil- 
lage by the same route they had already traveled, going "some- 
times north north-east, and sometimes north west" and since 
this region is quite uninhabited, they might also reach their 
destination "without adventure." 

In offering this new hypothesis for the consideration of west- 
ern investigators, attention is called to an unworked field which 
must be carefully explored before the remaining Verendrye 
enigmas can be solved. This new field is that of Indian tribal 
records for the region west of the Missouri river. Not merely 
is this particular problem dependent on this source of informa- 
tion but there is hardly a section of history in the middle west 
that would not be considerably clarified by the scientific investi- 
gation of tribal records, and Indian geographical names. It 
can be said in favor of the attempted solution of the last of the 
Verendrye enigmas under discussion that, as far as possible, it 
has been kept in strict accord with well known facts of geog- 
raphy and ethnology, and in harmony with the records as set 
down in both the Verendrye journals. 
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